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Eighteenth-century French society— nobility, clergy, and wealthy merchants- 
demanded luxury fabrics for furnishings and particularly for dress, which was in that 
fashion-conscious age the premier symbol of wealth and status. Catering to constantly 
changing tastes, designers competed to produce style-setting new fabric patterns each 
year. 

Fabrics from that exuberant period-sumptuous brocaded silks, fine printed 
cottons, and elegant lace, selected from the textile collection of The Cleveland Museum 
of Art-are featured in an exhibition. In Pursuit of Fashion: Decorative Textiles 
in 18th-Century France, on view in the Museum’s textile corridor from August 1, 
1989, through April 22, 1990. The exhibition celebrates the achievements of French 
textile designers in an era when France set the standards for taste and fashion in all 
of Europe. 

The fifty textiles in this exhibition, many intended for garments, trace the 
progression of styles throughout the century. The baroque style, associated with the 
reign of Louis XIV (1643-1715), influenced fabrics produced during the first quarter of 
the century. Patterns are ornate, with oversize floral motifs in symmetrical 
cornpositions. Fabrics in the light and delicate rococo style, which became popular 
under Louis XV (1723-1774), have smaller, realistic looking flowers and S-shaped 
scrolls in asymmetrical designs. Gold and silver threads embellish the most luxurious 
fabrics of both styles. 
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During the reign of Louis XVI (1774-1793), there was an interest in the order 
and simplicity of ancient Greek and Roman art, resulting in simpler, more restrained 
fabric designs. Patterns with stripes interspersed with small, scattered flowers 
became popular for dress and upholstery fabric. Two textiles with classical motifs-a 
late 18th-century woven silk wall hanging and a printed cotton dating from about 
1800-represent a later manifestation of the neoclassic style, when designers borrowed 
directly from antique sources. 

Until the mid-18th century, patterned (known as figured) silk was the preferred 
fabric for the fashionably dressed; as a furnishing fabric, silk remained popular 
throughout the 18th century. Most of the fine figured silks woven in Europe were 
produced in Lyon, an important commercial center which had begun making silks in 
the 16th century. 

Around 1730 the Lyon silk weaver Jean Revel perfected a method of 
intermingling or dovetailing tones of silk to produce subtle effects of shading and more 
realistic designs, especially in the rendering of flowers. No artist employed this 
technique with greater delicacy and refinement than Philippe de Lasalle (1723-1805), 
the most prominent French designer of woven silk fabrics. This exhibition includes 
two examples of his work: a length of woven silk with floral motifs from a larger wall 
hanging, and a brocaded silk cover for a chair seat. The scene on the seat cover— a 
man in Chinese costume pla 3 dng a mandolin before a pergola-is one of several 
examples of chinoiserie . an important element of 18th-century decoration derived from 
motifs on porcelains, textiles, and other furnishings then being imported from China. 
The richly embroidered headboard and coverlet for a bed, on display in the Museum’s 
galleries for 18th-century French art, are also attributed to Lasalle. 

French lace, made at Alen^on, Argentan, and Valenciennes, was costlier than 
silk, and an important status symbol in elaborate fashions. From about 1720 to 1770 
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it was an indispensable addition to garments, both masculine and feminine. Lace 
designs were generally derived from the silks they often adorned and so reflect the 
same changes in style. 

Indian and Persian printed textiles imported into Europe at the end of the 17th 
century stimulated a taste for these fabrics, which French officials feared would 
jeopardize the silk industry. Consequently, various restrictions were passed limiting 
the production of printed cottons in France. When all prohibitions were lifted in 1759, 
factories sprang up at many sites, the most important that of Christophe-Philippe 
Oberkampf at Jouy-en-Josas, a village near Versailles. His factory produced cottons 
under the name toile de Jouv. a material that quickly obtained world-wide fame for 
the freshness and brilliance of its patterns. 

The first cottons, printed slowly and laboriously with wooden blocks, were floral 
designs, very desirable as dress materials. In 1770 Oberkampf began to use engraved 
copper plates to print large scenic designs which were used mainly for furnishings. 
Jean-Baptist Huet (1745-1811), chief designer at the Oberkampf factory, created many 
distinctive copperplate designs; two of his printed cottons depicting allegorical subjects 
are exhibited. By 1797 Oberkampf had perfected printing with an engraved copper 
cylinder, making it possible to produce printed fabric in large quantities at relatively 
low prices. 

The exhibition was organized by Jeffrey Weaver, a Ph.D. student in the Case 
Western Reserve University-Cleveland Museum of Art Joint Program in Art History. 
Mr. Weaver, who is specializing in 18th-century French decorative arts, wrote the 
labels and the gallery guide for the exhibition. 
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For additional information or photographs, please contact Ann Edwards, Public 
Information, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, OH 
44106; 216/421-7340. 



